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Aims  of  the  School 


AIMS 

The  aim  of  the  New  Haven  Preparatory  School  is  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  employed  during  the 
day  and  who  desire  to  complete  their  education.  An  opportunity  is 
offered  to  complete  high  school  courses  required  for  college  en- 
trance. Certain  courses  are  designed  to  prepare  for  admittance  to 
New  Haven  College  and  other  colleges. 


WHO  SHOULD  ATTEND  THE  NEW  HAVEN 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL? 

1.  Young  men  and  women  who  left  grammar  school  or  high 
school  to  go  to  work,  and  who  now  wish  to  secure  a  high  school  edu- 
cation while  continuing  to  hold  their  present  positions. 

2.  Young  men  and  women  employed  in  business  and  industrial 
organizations  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  more  responsi- 
ble positions  by  attending  Special  courses  which  prepare  for  admis- 
sion to  New  Haven  College. 

3.  Young  men  and  women  lacking  certain  courses  required  for 
college  entrance  who  wish  to  secure  them  in  an  evening  high  school 
while  they  work  during  the  day  and  thus  save  money  to  carry  on  their 
college  work. 
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CALENDAR 
1928-1929 

First  Semester: 

Fall  Term  Registration  Period September    1-29 

Fall  Term  Begins  October  1 

Mid-Term    Examinations    November  19 

Thanksgiving   Day — Holiday    November  29 

Christmas  Vacation Dec.    24- Jan.    2 

1929 

Spring  Term  Registration  Period January  1-23 

Mid- Year   Examinations   Begin January  28 

Second  Semester : 

Spring  Term  Begins February  5 

Mid-Term  Examinations  March  25 

Good   Friday — Holiday    March  29 

Final   Examinations   Begin    May  27 

Summer  Term  Registration  Period May     6-31 

Baccalaureate  Services   * 

Commencement   Exercises    * 


*     Dates  to  be  determined. 


OFFICE  HOURS 
Daily  Saturday 

:30  A.  M.  to  5  :30  P.  M.  8 :30  A.  M.  to  12  :00  Noon 

Evenings 

6:30  P.  M.  to  9:30  P.  M. 

(except  July  1  to  August  14) 

Other  hours  by  appointment 


INTERVIEWS 
Prospective  students  or  those  desiring  advice  and  counsel  in  re- 
gard to  any  part  of  the  school  work  or  curricula  are  offered  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Princii>al. 


Administration 

NEW  HAVEN  COLLEGE 
Incorporated 


TRUSTEES 

D.  Spencer  Berger,  Chairman 
Milton  C.  Mapes,  Vice-Chairman 
Walter  E.  Crittenden,  Secretary 
George  H.  Bedell,  Treasurer 
George  F.  Barnes  Charles  \V.  Dunlop 

Starr  H.  Barnum,  2nd  George  S.  Hawley 

Frank  A.  Brainerd  Franklin  J.  Kennedy 

Clarence  W.  Bronson  Harry  B.  Kennedy 

Samuel  C.  Bushnell  Earle  B.  Seeley 

James  Caldwell  Orrin  S.  Spencer 

Charles  S.  Campbell  James  B.  Thwing 

Clarence  W.  Crook  Burton  P.  Twichell 

Luther  A.  Weigle 
Ralph  L.  Cheney,  General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Milton  C.  Mapes,  Chairman 
Allerton  F.  Brooks,  Vice-Chairman 
Ralph  L.  Cheney  George  S.  Hawley 

William  G.  Cleaver  Ralph  E.  Herman 

Wallace  DeLaney  Alvie  L.  Silliman 

Samuel  W.  Dudley  Charles  J.  Stuart 

Stuart  W.  Finlay  Burton  P.  Twichell 

Henry  P.  Hass  George  B.  Wuestefeld 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

John  A.  Brodhead,  M.E.,  Lehigh  University 

Director 

Samuel  W.  Tator,  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Associate  Director,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

and  Fi fiance 

Harold  E.  Smith,  B.S.,  Yale  University 

Associate  Director,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Engineering 

Verner  Moore  McGinness,  B.A.,  University  of  Cahfornia 

Associate  Director,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School 
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NEW  HAVEN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

John  Andre  Brodhead,  M.E.,  Lehigh  University 

Director,  Neiv  Haven  College 
Verner  Moore  McGinness,  B.A.,  University  of  California 

Principal,  New  Haven  Preparatory  School 
Walter  Prey  Myers,  Jr.,  M.E.,  Lehigh  University 

Student  Personnel  Worker 
Erma  M.  Kegelmeyer,  Registrar 


FACULTY 


Francis  Darcy  Bone,  M.A.,  Yale  University 

History  and  Civics 
Everett  Allan  Chisholm,  B.A.,  Dartmouth  College 

Mathematics 
Ralph  Edwin  Dexter,  A.B.,  Brown  University 

English 
Harold  Glenn  Dietrich,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Chemistry 
DwiGHT  Charles  Eckerman,  A.B.,  Mommouth  College 

Latin 
Raymond  Richards  Faller,  Sc.B.,  New  York  University 

Mechanical  Drawing 
Frederick  Ferdinand  Fischer,  B.C.S.,  Northeastern  University 

Bookkeeping 
William  McGuffey  Hepburn,  B.A.,  Indiana  University 

French 
Erich  Paul  Hofacker,  T'h.D.,  University  of  Tubingen 

German 
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FA  CULT  Y — Continued 

DeWitt  Talmage  Keach,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Chemistry 

James  C.  Lagrua,  A.B.,  Yale  University 
Italian 

Verner  Moore  McGinness,  B.A.,  University  of  California 
English 

Walter  Frey  Myers,  Jr.,  M.E.,  Lehigh  University 
Physics 

Henry  Brush  Richardson,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
French  and  Spanish 

Horace  Foster  Richter,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Business  Mathematics,  and  Economics 

George  Campbell  Wilson,  B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma 
Mathematics  and  General  Science 

Edward  Hollow  ay  Wray,  Jr.,  Ph.B.,  Yale  University 
Mathematics 

Edward  Holloway  Wray,  Sr.,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 
English 
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HISTORY 

The  New  Haven  Division  of  Northeastern  University  was 
founded  in  1920.  Under  the  administration  of  Northeastern  there 
were  three  departments,  an  Engineering  Department,  a  Commerce 
and  Finance  Department,  and  a  Preparatory  Department,  the  latter 
being  known  as  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School.  Starting  with 
less  than  50  students,  the  Preparatory  School  grew  and  developed 
until  in  1925  there  was  an  enrollment  of  175.  During  1925,  the 
Northeastern  Preparatory  School  took  the  name  of  the  New  Haven 
Preparatory  School,  and  when  in  May  of  the  following  year  the  New 
Haven  College  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to  succeed  the  New  Haven  Division  of  Northeastern 
University,  the  general  administration  of  the  Preparatory  School 
with  its  student  body  of  277  was  turned  over  to  the  College. 

As  soon  as  the  high  quality  of  work  done  at  Northeastern  in  both 
its  college  and  preparatory  departments  was  recognized,  and  its  abil- 
ity to  meet  a  real  need  had  been  demonstrated,  the  Sheffield  Scienti- 
fic School  of  Yale  University  very  generously  placed  buildings  at  the 
disposal  of  the  school  for  evening  work,  and  classes  are  now  held  in 
North  Shefifield  Hall  and  Winchester  Hall.  The  friendly  interest 
and  active  co-operation  of  Yale  University  has  been  an  invaluable  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  work. 

During  the  life  of  the  Preparatory  School,  men  and  women  have 
been  prepared  for  various  colleges  including  Yale,  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural College,  Wesleyan,  Brown,  Boston  University,  Gates, 
Columbia,  Northeastern,  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  Notre 
Dame,  University  of  Michigan,  LaFayette,  and  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute.  Some  of  these  men  and  women  have  received  all  of 
their  preparation  here ;  others  have  completed  preparation  begun 
elsewhere.  A  number  of  students  have  also  secured  the  preparation 
needed  for  entrance  to  the  Engineering  Department  and  the  Com- 
merce and  Finance  of  the  New  Haven  College. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  beginning  and  growth  of  the  New 
Haven  Preparator}-  School.  It  is  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
great  many  students,  and  the  administration  is  confident  that  its  task, 
tc  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  a  useful  and  happy  life,  can  be 
successfully  accomplished. 


Securing  a  Diploma 


HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  TAKE  TO  SECURE 
A  DIPLOMA? 


The  flexible  class  schedules  and  twelve  months'  operation  of  the 
New  Haven  Preparatory  School  enables  you  to  save  time  in  com- 
pleting the  general  high  school  course  outlined  on  page  25  or  to  meet 
the  special  requirements  of  college  entrance  shown  on  pages  17-20. 
The  exact  time  is  determined  by  the  number  of  hours  you  have  avail- 
able each  week  for  study  and  class  attendance,  by  your  capacity  for 
learning,  and  by  the  number  of  high  school  credits  you  already  have 
earned  in  other  schools. 

A  student  may  secure  the  standard  four-year  diploma  ofifered  by 
the  regular  public  day  high  school  in  four  years.  This  is  made  pos- 
sible because  all  unessential  work  has  been  eliminated  from  the  Eve- 
ning High  School  course. 

Three  units  may  be  obtained  by  taking  three  subjects  in  the  regu- 
lar Fall  and  Spring  semesters.  Each  semester  is  sixteen  weeks  in 
length.  This  will  require  attendance  at  classes  three  nights  a  week. 
On  this  basis  twelve  units  will  be  secured  in  the  four  regular  school 
years.  One  additional  unit  may  be  gained  in  each  of  the  four  summer 
terms. 

Capable  students  whose  employment  is  not  too  strenuous  and  who 
rank  in  the  highest  third  of  the  student  body  may  secure  permission 
to  take  four  subjects  during  the  Fall  and  Spring  semesters  and  thus 
reduce  the  time  required  to  complete  the  course  to  three  or  three  and 
one-half  years. 
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MODERN  EQUIPMENT 


The  equipment  of  the  New  Haven  Preparatory  School  is  prac- 
tical and  affords  every  facility  for  conducting  modern,  high-grade 
courses. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  University,  the  School  has  been  allowed  the  use  of  North  Shef- 
field Hall  and  Winchester  Hall.  These  buildings  are  located  on  Pros- 
pect Street.  This  places  at  the  disposal  of  students  and  teachers 
facilities  for  the  most  efficient  work. 

A  physics  and  chemistry  laboratory  has  been  equipped  in  the  Sage 
House,  next  door  to  the  Administration  Building  on  Howe  Street. 
This  laboratory  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  school, 
as  it  makes  it  possible  for  each  student  to  carry  on  the  individual 
experimentation  so  essential  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects. 

Through  the  generous  co-operation  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  students  of  the  New  Haven  Preparatory  School  have 
the  use  of  the  large  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  maintained  by 
the  Association.  Students  wishing  to  make  use  of  these  privileges 
must  apply  to  the  Bursar  of  the  school  for  a  card  entitling  them  to 
admittance  at  any  time  to  the  physical  department.  Special  students 
are  granted  this  privilege  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings. 
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A  FACULTY  OF  EXPERIENCED  MEN 

The  instructors  in  the  New  Haven  Preparatory  School  are  men 
who  have  been  chosen  for  their  scholarship,  their  teaching  ability, 
and  their  interest  in  young  men.  All  of  them  are  college  or  univer- 
sity graduates  with  large  teaching  experience.  Yale  renders  another 
important  service  here  in  that  several  of  her  professors  are  teaching 
in  the  Preparatory  School. 

This  faculty  keeps  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  field 
of  high-school  education,  and  is  continually  adapting  the  courses  and 
methods  of  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 


INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION 

Through  special  tests,  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  the  students 
are  studied  and  classified.  On  the  basis  of  such  classification,  the 
amount  of  work  assigned  and  the  methods  used  are  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual needs.  Throughout  attendance  at  the  school,  the  principal 
or  his  associates,  will  personally  interview  and  assist  in  the  selec- 
tion of  courses,  in  the  arrangement  of  class  schedules,  and  with 
other  problems  which  the  student  may  care  to  bring  to  their  atten- 
tion. 
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SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ACTIVITIES 

A  feature  of  the  school  is  the  extra  curriculum  activities  in  which 
the  students  engage.  Particular  care  is  taken  by  the  school  adminis- 
tration to  see  that  these  activities  do  not  interfere  with  the  student's 
scholastic  work. 

STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Student  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  chosen  by 
the  different  classes  in  the  School.  Its  function  is  to  promote  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  student  body,  to  aid  in  discipline,  to  fos- 
ter a  wholesome  school  spirit,  and  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship and  co-operation  in  the  school.  All  student  activities  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Student  Council.  It  is  thus  considered  a  high 
honor  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Student  Council. 

THE  ORACLE 

The  bi-monthly  paper,  edited  by  a  student  staff,  is  called  the 
"Oracle".  It  informs  the  student  body  of  all  worthwhile  news  and 
supports  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  Announcements  of  special 
interest  are  made  in  the  paper,  and  club  and  athletic  news  have  a 
prominent  place  in  its  columns. 

GAMES 

Team  games  are  popular  among  the  students.  Class  teams  in 
basketball  and  baseball  are  developed  and  a  short  schedule  played. 
The  large  "Y"  pool  offers  a  splendid  place  to  conduct  inter-class 
swimming  meets. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  ATHLETICS 

Feeling  that  interclass  athletics  are  most  beneficial,  the  school 
has  not  attempted  to  develop  teams  primarily  for  interscholastic 
competition.  Still  basketball  and  baseball  teams  are  developed  and 
a  limited  schedule  played. 
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ASSEMBLIES 

Twice  a  month  the  school  meets  in  a  general  assembly.  These 
periods  are  planned  by  the  students.  They  offer  a  rare  opportunity 
for  the  students  to  hear  many  of  the  leading  educators,  clergymen, 
business,  and  professional  men  who  live  in  New  Haven.  These 
speakers  are  chosen  because  of  their  high  ideals  and  their  high  stand- 
ing in  their  profession  or  business.  Ordinarily  student  speakers  take 
up  the  first  part  of  the  assembly  period  and  the  speaker  the  balance. 

Representative  speakers  include  the  following: 

Frank  H.  Beede,  Superintendent  Board  of  Education,  New 
Haven. 

D.  Spencer  Berger,  President,  Berger  Brothers. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,  Dean,  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Philip  Bunnell,  ex-Captain,  Yale  Football  Team. 

Ralph  L.  Cheney,  General  Secretary,  New  Haven  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

Richard  L.  Lovell,  Director,  United  Worker  Boys'  Club. 

John  W.  MacDonald,  Superintendent,  Yale  Hope  Mission. 

Prof.  Robert  S.  Smith,  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Charles  H.  Warren,  Dean,  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

While  the  School  is  essentially  Christian  in  character,  care  is 
taken  not  to  influence  students  for  or  against  any  particular  creed  or 
faith. 


SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

Although  an  evening  school  program  doesn't  permit  of  much  m 
the  way  of  social  activities,  still  there  are  a  number  of  social  events 
that  occur  each  year.  These  events  are  promoted  entirely  by  the 
student  body,  working  through  its  Student  Council.  While  the  bas- 
ketball season  is  on,  there  are  a  number  of  games  with  dancing  fol- 
lowing. The  Senior  Prom,  held  first  in  1926,  has  now  become  an 
annual  affair  and  is  looked  forward  to  by  all  the  students. 
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HOW  TO  PLAN  YOUR  PROGRAM  OF  CLASSES 

In  choosing  subjects  each  semester  students  should  bear  in  mind : 

/.     Requirements  for  Graduation  from  the  New  Haven  Prepara- 
tory School.     {See  Page  15) . 

2.    Admission  Requirements  of  Colleges  and  Universities.     {See 
Pages  17-20). 

5.     Special  Requirements   for    Various  Professions   and    Voca- 
tions.    {See  Pages  21-2^). 

It  is  especially  important  to  meet  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion so  that  a  diploma  may  be  secured.  Most  universities  not  only 
require  fifteen  units  of  credit  for  admission,  but  also  insist  that  the 
student  be  a  graduate  of  a  high  school.  Also  in  business  and  every- 
day life  it  means  more  to  say  that  one  is  a  high  school  graduate  than 
to  say  merely  that  one  has  fifteen  units. 

In  the  graduation  requirements,  which  are  listed  below,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  elective  subjects  are  allowed  to  make  it  very  easy 
for  the  student  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  university 
which  he  may  choose,  or  of  the  vocation  for  which  he  may  wish  to 
prepare. 

THE  UNIT  SYSTEM  EXPLAINED 

Throughout  this  book  reference  is  made  to  high  school  units. 
The  following  explanation  is  made  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  A 
unit  of  high  school  credit  in  any  regular  subject  is  given  upon  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  one  school  year  of  32  weeks.  Sixteen 
units  are  required  for  graduation. 

High  school  courses  are  arranged  so  that  you  may  secure  one- 
half  unit  in  one  of  the  regular  semesters  (16  weeks)  and  one  unit 
in  the  summer  term  (16  weeks,  double  periods).  There  are  two 
semesters  and  also  a  summer  term.  The  Fall  semester  begins  the 
first  part  of  October  and  ends  in  January.  The  Spring  semester 
starts  in  February  and  ends  in  June.  The  summer  term  opens  the 
latter  part  of  June  and  closes  early  in  September. 

Private  coaching  credits  are  not  accepted  by  universities  and  pro- 
fessional schools  and  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  New  Haven  Pre- 
pa  dtory  School  towards  a  diploma. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR   GRADUATION 

Sixteen  units  of  credit  are  required  for  graduation.     Candidates 
for  graduation  must  meet  the  provision  listed  below  under  A  and  B. 
A.     The  following  units  are  required  of  all  students. 

♦English     4  units 

Mathematics     1  unit 

Science     1  unit 

**American  History  (with  Civil  Government) 1  unit 

Electives     9  units 


16  units 


B.  The  student  must  include  in  the  above  units  a  major  (three 
units)  in  one,  and  a  minor  (two  units)  in  another  of  the  following 
departments : 

(a)  Mathematics. 

(b)  Foreign  Language. 

(c)  Social  Science   (Civics,  History,  Economics). 

(d)  Natural    Science    (General    Science,    Physiology,    Phy.=ics,    Chem- 
istry). 


*  Four  units  count  as  three  for  college  entrance. 

**  The  requirement  in  American  History  may  be  waived,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Principal,  for  students  transferring  to  this  school  in  their  senior  year 
and  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  a  college  which  has  a  large  number  of 
special  requirements. 

Less  than  one  unit  in  Algebra,  (Geometry,  foreign  language.  Phy- 
sics, or  Chemistry  cannot  be  counted  toward  graduation,  nor  will 
colleges  accept  less  than  one  unit  in  these  subjects  for  admission. 
Likewise  credit  in  gymnasium,  music,  and  similar  subjects  is  not  ac- 
cepted. 

RECOMMENDATION  TO  COLLEGE 

Some  colleges  require  not  only  graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school,  but  also  a  recommendation  of  the  Principal.  Those 
students  will  be  recommended  by  the  New  Haven  Preparatory 
School  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  the  student  body  and  only  in 
those  subjects  in  which  they  secure  an  A  or  B  rating. 
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OF  IMPORTANCE  TO  SENIORS 

Seniors  should  make  special  note  of  the  following  conditions  gov- 
erning graduation : 

1.  Regarding  credits  to  be  earned  at  the  New  Haven  Prepara- 
tory School: 

a.  Students  who  have  transferred  from  other  schools  must  complete 
three  units  of  senior  work,  regardless  of  the  number  of  credits  they 
offer  upon  entrance. 

2.  Regarding  credits  earned  by  passing  the  Examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board : 

a.  Only  three  units  passed  by  College  Entrance  Examinations  will  be 
accepted  towards  graduation. 

b.  Entrance  examination  credit  will  not  be  accepted  in  subjects  in 
which  the  student  has  at  any  time  enrolled  in  the  New  Haven  Pre- 
paratory School. 

c.  Entrance  examination  credit  will  not  be  accepted  in  English. 

d.  Credits  earned  by  passing  entrance  examinations  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Registrar  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  graduation. 

e.  Students  who  expect  to  enter  Yale  University  and  wish  to  present 
examination  credits  for  graduation  should  take  the  entrance  exam- 
inations of  Yale  University  or  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  as  no  other  entrance  examinations  are  accepted  by  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

3.  Regarding  registration  at  time  of  graduation : 

No  student  will  be  graduated  unless  he  is  registered  at  the  time  when 
he  expects  to  graduate.  Diplomas  are  not  granted  except  at  the 
regular  Commencement  in  June.  A  student  who  completes  his  work 
in  September  or  January  must  register  for  the  Spring  semester  in 
order  to  be  awarded  his  diploma  in  June. 

4.  Regarding  incompletes : 

No  senior  who  receives  an  "incomplete"'  in  any  of  his  subjects  dur- 
ing the  last  semester  will  be  permitted  to  remove  this  "incomplete" 
after  the  end  of  the  semester  and  receive  his  diploma  after  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises.  Seniors  who  have  not  completed  all  required 
work  before  the  date  of  graduation  will  be  required  to  enroll  for 
another  semester  of  wotk  if  they  wish  to  secure  a  diploma.  Excep- 
tions to  this  rule  may  be  made  only  in  case  serious  illness  or  acci- 
dent prevents  tlie  student  from  taking  his  final  examination. 

5.  Regarding  presence  at  graduation  exercises : 

Students  are  required  to  receive  their  diplomas  in  person  at  tlie  com- 
mencement exercises. 

6.  Regarding  payment  of  fees : 

No  student  will  be  graduated  who  has  not  paid  his  fees  in  full,  in- 
cluding the  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars,  two  weeks  before  the  date 
of  graduation. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  OF  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Students  who  know  definitely  what  college  they  plan  to  attend 
should  study  the  special  requirements  of  that  institution  carefully. 
The  officers  of  the  School  will  be  glad  to  aid  the  student  in  arrang- 
ing his  courses  to  meet  such  requirements,  although  the  responsi- 
bility for  knowing  and  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  his  chosen 
college  rests  primarily  with  the  student. 

The  admission  requirements  of  only  a  few  neighboring  colleges 
can  be  given  in  the  limited  space  below.  Students  planning  to  enter 
any  institution  not  listed  here,  should  secure  a  copy  of  its  catalogue. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  based  upon  examinations 
considered  in  connection  with  school  records  and  other  evidences  of 
fitness  for  college  work.  Candidates  for  admission  must  present 
the  following  credits: 

A.  Required  for  all  candidates  for  admission. 

English    3  units 

Algebra    2  units 

Geometry    1  unit 

B.  Required  for  the  degree  of  B.A.* 

Latin    3  or  4  units 

Modern    Language    2  units 

C.  Required  for  the  degre  of  Ph.B.  and  B.S.* 

French 

German 

Italian  3  or  4  units 

Latin 

Spanish 

Note:   3  units  of   one  language  or 

two  units  each  of  two  languages. 

History     1  unjt 

Science    1  «n't 
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D.  A  sufficient  number  of  units  from  the  following  list,  in  sub- 
jects not  already  prescribed  or  elected,  to  complete  the  fifteen  (15) 
units  required  for  admission. 

French     2  to  4  units 

German    2  to  4  units 

Greek     2  or  3  units 

Italian    2  to  4  units 

Latin     2  to  4  units 

Spanish    2  to  4  units 

History   (Ancient,  European,  EngHsh,  American)  . .  1  or  2  units 


Advanced   Algebra    . 

Solid    Geometry     

Plane    Trigonometry 

Biology    

Botany     

Chemistry     

Physics    

Physical   Geography 
Mechanical    Drawing 


H  unit 

Yz  unit 

Vi  unit 

1  unit 

1  unit 

1  unit 

1  unit 

1  unit 

1  unit 


*  Candidates  for  degree  of  B.A.  or  Ph.B.  attend  Yale  College. 
for  the  degree  of  B.S.  attend  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 


Candidates 


Yale  University  will  recognize  only  the  results  of  Examinations 
which  are  given  by  the  University  itself  or  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 


WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

Algebra     2  units 

English    3  units 

Plane    Geometry    1  unit 

One  modern  language    3  units 

or 

Foreign  language   (Two  units  each  of  two) 4  units 

Electives     5  or  6  units 

Candidates  for  the   B.A.  degree  must  offer   either  4  units  of   Latin  or  3 
units  of  Greek. 

The  electives  must  be  selected  from  the  fields  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guage, History,  Natural  Science,  and  Mathematics.  Except  for  Me- 
chanical Drawing,  Vocational  subjects  are  not  accepted  for  admis- 
sion. 
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CONNECTICUT  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

English     3  units 

Algebra    2  units 

Plane    Geometry    1  unit 

Foreign    Language    3  or  4  units 

History     1  unit 

Electives     4  or  5  units 

Candidates  for  the  B_A..  degree  must  offer  3  units  of  Latin  for  admission. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  credit  will  be 
given  for  vocational  subjects,  but,  except  in  special  cases,  they  cannot 
include  more  than  4  units. 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  Connecticut  College  for  Women 
should  be  sure  to  secure  the  latest  catalogue  to  see  the  list  of  ap- 
proved subjects  that  may  be  used  as  electives. 


RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

English    3  units 

Algebra     1^  to  2  units 

Plane  Geometry   1  unit 

Solid    Geometry     ^  unit 

Science    1  unit 

Foreign    Languages    2  units 

History     1  unit 

Electives     35^  or  4  units 

Any  courses  which  are  offered  in  a  regular  high  school  may  be 
offered  for  the  elective  units  which  are  required. 


CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

Students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  their  high  school 
course  and  are  graduated  will  be  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural College.  Students  ranking  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  their 
class  are  given  preference.  Applications  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible  because  the  enrollment  is  limited. 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

A  graduate  of  a  regular  high  school  course  is  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Connecticut  College  of  Pharmacy. 

There  are  no  prescribed  subjects  which  must  be  offered,  but 
Chemistry  should  be  included  in  the  high  school  course. 


NEW  HAVEN  COLLEGE 
{Evening  Classes) 

The  basic  requirement  for  admission  to  the  various  departments 
of  New  Haven  College  is  graduation  from  High  School.  However, 
applicants  eighteen  years  of  age  or  more,  who  have  had  sufficient 
business  and  technical  experience,  and  who  demonstrate  by  a  quali- 
fication test  that  they  possess  the  intelligence  expected  of  high  school 
graduates  may  be  accepted  as  regular  students.  In  many  cases  stu- 
dents are  advised  to  complete  their  High  School  course  before  at- 
tempting collegiate  work. 
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SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  VARIOUS 
PROFESSIONS 

MEDICINE 

Medical  students  are  required  to  complete  from  two  to  four  years 
of  general  college  work  before  entering  a  medical  school.  The  high 
school  course,  therefore,  should  first  of  all  conform  to  the  entrance 
requirements  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  plans  to  do  his  pre- 
medical  work,  and  secondly  should  include  such  other  subjects  as 
will  provide  a  good  foundation  for  the  prescribed  pre-medical 
courses. 

The  following  subjects  are  recommended : 

Advanced    Algebra    ^  units 

Trigonometry    i^  units 

Physics     1       unit 

Chemistry     1       unit 

Latin     2      units 


DENTISTRY 

One  year  of  college  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  enter  any  first- 
class  dental  school.  Among  the  subjects  required  in  the  pre-dental 
course  is  college  Chemistry,  which  has  as  a  pre-requisite  high  school 
Chemistry.  Physics  is  required  either  in  high  school  or  college. 
Latin  is  of  value  in  preparation  for  various  courses  given  in  colleges 
of  dentistry. 

The  subjects  recommended,  then,  for  prospective  dental  students 
are: 

Physics     1  unit 

Chemistry     1  unit 

Latin    2  units 

If  Physics  is  deferred  to  the  college  course,  it  is  important  that 
the  student  complete  ^  unit  in  Advanced  Algebra  and  ><  unit  in 
Trigonometry  in  high  school,  as  these  are  pre-requisites  for  college 
Physics. 
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PHARMACY 

Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  any  reputable  school  of  pharmacy.  No  specific  subjects  are 
usually  required  except  three  years  of  English  and  one  year  each 
of  Algebra  and  Geometry.  The  following  subjects,  however,  are 
recommended : 

Chemistry     1  unit 

Latin    2  units 

LAW 

Law  students  are  required  to  complete  from  two  to  four  years 
of  general  college  work  before  entering  a  law  school.  Yale  requires 
four  years.  No  specific  high  school  subjects  are  required.  Hence 
the  student  should  be  primarily  concerned  with  meeting  the  entrance 
requirements  of  the  college  which  he  plans  to  enter.  Latin  will 
probably  be  found  useful  in  the  study  of  law.  Besides  this,  pros- 
pective law  students  are  simply  advised  to  secure  a  broad  education 
with  considerable  attention  to  social  studies. 

ACCOUNTING 

Students  who  wish  to  become  Certified  Public  Accountants  in 
Connecticut  are  required  to  have  completed  15  units  of  high  school- 
work,  or  its  equivalent.  As  this  number  is  the  same  as  that  required 
for  securing  a  high  school  diploma,  prospective  accountants  are  ad- 
vised to  choose  their  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  graduation  re- 
quirements of  the  New  Haven  Preparatory  School. 

For  a  complete  course  in  accounting  leading  up  to  C.  P.  A.  exam- 
inations, see  the  New  Haven  College  Guide  to  Business  and  Engi- 
neering Education. 

TEACHING 

In  order  to  secure  a  position  as  a  teacher  in  an  accredited  high 
school  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  four-year  college  education  including 
at  least  fifteen  semester  hours  in  courses  in  Education.  Prospec- 
tive teachers  should  secure  the  broadest  education  possible  besides 
specializing  in  the  subjects  which  they  intend  to  teach.  Unless  a  stu- 
dent makes  superior  grades  in  his  high  school  studies,  he  should  not 
plan  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 
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ENGINEERING 

All  high-grade  engineering  colleges  require  a  high  school  educa- 
tion for  admission.  Practically  all  of  these  specify  ^  unit  of  Ad- 
vanced Algebra  and  J^  unit  of  Solid. Geometry,  although  some  of 
them  require  other  special  subjects.  The  completion  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  for  graduation  from  the 
New  Haven  Preparatory  School,  will  make  the  student  eligible  for 
admission  to  any  engineering  college : 

Advanced    Algebra     %  unit 

Solid   Geometry    5^  unit 

Trigonometry    ^  unit 

Physics    1      unit 

Chemistry     1      unit 

Foreign    Language    2      units 

Mechanical    Drawing    1      unit 

Students  who  find  it  impossible  to  attend  a  day  Engineering  Col- 
lege should  secure  a  copy  of  the  New  Haven  College  Guide  to  Busi- 
ness and  Engineering  Education.  A  complete  Evening  Engineering 
course  is  outlined. 


SUGGESTED  COURSES 

Students  who  make  grades  below  average  in  high  school  are  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  do  college  work  successfully,  although  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  students  who  make  a  radical 
change  in  application  to  their  studies.  On  the  whole,  however,  stu- 
dents ranking  in  the  lower  half  of  the  student  body  are  not  encour- 
aged to  take  a  college  preparatory  course,  but  are  advised  to  secure 
a  general  high  school  education,  omitting  such  subjects  as  Advanced 
Mathematics,  Foreign  Language,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  On  the 
other  hand,  students  who  succeed  in  making  grades  above  the  average 
should  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  their  securing  a  college  educa- 
tion. 
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SUGGESTED  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE 

The  order  in  which  subjects  are  Hsted  is,  in  most  cases,  merely 
suggestive.  Changes  frequently  have  to  be  made  to  suit  the  condi- 
tion of  classes  of  a  given  semester  or  the  particular  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent. 


1st  Semester 
English    la 
Algebra    la 
Ancient  History 


First  Year 


Summer  Term 
Geometry  lab 


Second  Year 


2nd  Semester 
English  lb 
Algebra  lb 
Ancient  History 


1st  Semester 
English  2a 
Algebra  2a 
Foreign  Language  la 


2nd  Semester 
English  2b 
Algebra  2b 
Foreign  Language  lb 


Summer  Term 
Plane  Trigonometry 
Solid  Geometry 


Third  Year 


1st  Semester 
English  3a 

Foreign  Language  2a 
Physics  la 


2nd  Semester 
English  3b 

Foreign  Language  2b 
Physics  lb 


Summer  Term 
European  History 


Fourth  Year 
1st  Semester 
English  4a 
American   History 

(with  Civil  Government) 
Chemistry   la 


2nd  Semester 
English  4b 
American    History 

(with  Civil  Government) 
Chemistry  lb 


Summer  Term 
Foreign  Language  3ab 


Suggested  Courses 
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SUGGESTED  GENERAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

(For  students  who  intend  to  remain  in  business  without  taking  a 
college  course). 


1st  Semester 
English   la 
Algebra  la 
Economics  la 


1st  Semester 
English  2a 
Geometry  la 
Spanish  la 


1st  Semester 
English  3a 
Algebra  2a 
Spanish  2a 


First  Year 


Summer  Term 
General  Science 


Second  Year 


Summer  Term 
Elective 


Third  Year 


Summer  Term 


2nd  Semester 
English  lb 
Algebra  lb 
Economics  lb 


2nd  Semester 
English  2b 
Geometry  lb 
Spanish  lb 


2nd  Semester 
English  3b 
Algebra  2b 
Spanish  2b 


European  History  lab 


Fourth  Year 


1st  Semester 
English  4a 
American  History  la 

(with  Civil  Government) 
Elective 


Summer  Term 
Elective 


2nd  Semester 

English  4b 
American  History  lb 

(with  Civil  Government) 
Elective 
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SHOP  ENGINEERING  COURSE 

Many  men  at  present  employed  in  shops  and  industries  have  felt 
the  need  of  a  short  course  in  elementary  engineering,  but  have  not 
had  the  training  necessary  to  admit  them  to  the  advanced  engineering 
courses.  To  these  men  the  course  in  Shop  Engineering  offers  an 
opportunity  for  study  in  elementary  shop  mathematics,  Mechanical 
Drawing,  and  allied  subjects,  giving  a  general  knowledge  of  Shop 
Engineering  which  is  of  real,  marketable  value. 

Those  completing  the  course  are  awarded  the  regular  Certificate 
of  Proficiency,  and  are  then  qualified  to  enter  the  advanced  engineer- 
ing courses.  This  course  is  under  the  administration  of  the  New 
Haven  Preparatory  School.  However,  the  students  are  enrolled  in 
the  Department  of  Engineering.  The  Dean  of  the  Engineering  De- 
partment will  be  glad  to  counsel  with  all  students  relative  to  voca- 
tional problems.  Other  courses  from  the  list  of  unit  subjects  may  be 
substituted  or  added  upon  approval  by  the  Dean. 


SHOP  ENGINEERING  COURSE 
First  Year 


1st  Semester 
Shop  Mathematics  la 
Technical  English 
Elect  One: 

Mechanical  Drawing 
Blueprint  Reading 


2nd  Semester 
Shop  Mathematics  lb 
Letter  Writing  and  Reports 
Elect  One: 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Blueprint  Reading 


1st  Semester 


Second  Year 


Algebra 
Geometry- 
Elect  One: 

Physics 

Mechanical  Drawing  Ila 


2)td  Semester 
Algebra 
Geometry 
Elect  One: 

Physics 

Mechanical  Drawing  lib 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES  OFFERED 

English  Language  and  Literature 

The  fundamental  purposes  of  the  courses  in  EngHsh  Language  and  Litera- 
ture are  three :  to  develop  the  student's  power  of  clear,  effective  expression, 
to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  think  independently,  and  to  develop  a  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  best  in  English  and  American  Literature. 
English   la,    lb. — This   course  is   introductory   to   the  essentials   of   composi- 
tion, and  emphasizes  the  practical  problem  in  grammar,  sentence  structure, 
and  clear  expression.    Prose  classics  are  read  and  serve  as  models  for  com- 
position work.     Bi-weekly   themes   are   required.     Much   attention   is   paid 
to  spelling. 

Texts :  Hitchcock's  "New  Practice  Book." 

Boylan  &  Taylor's  "Graded  Drill  Exercises  in  Corrective  Eng- 
lish." 
English  Ic,  Id. — This  course  is  much  like  courses  la  and  lb  in  its  aim,  but  it 
is  designed  primarily   for  technical   students.     In   place   of  prose   classics, 
technical  books  of  interest  to  the  students  are  used  as  models  for  composi- 
tion. 

Texts :  Burleson,  "Applied  English  Grammar." 

Boylan  &  Taylor,  "Graded  Drill  Exercises  in  Corrective  Eng- 
lish." 
English  2a,  2b. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the  historical 
background  of  English  and  American  Literature,  and  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent intimately  with  certain  English  and  American  authors.  Course  2a 
deals  with  English  Literature.  Course  2b  deals  with  American  Literature. 
Bi-weekly  themes  are  required. 

Texts :  Pace,  "English  Literature  with  Readings." 
Pace,  "American  Literature  with  Readings." 
English  3a,  3b. — This  is  a  cours«  in  advanced  composition,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  enable  the  student  to  express  himself  effectively.    It  insists  upon 
clear,  forceful  presentation,  accurate  and  coherent  thinking,  and  the  careful 
study  of  stimulating  models.    The  principles  of  punctuation,  grammar,  and 
letter  writing  are  thoroughly  reviewed.     Special  stress  is  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  student's  wirtten  syle.     Bi-weekly  themes  are  required. 
Texts :  Hitchcock,  "Composition  and  Rhetoric." 

Greever  and  Jones,  "Century  Handbook  of  Writing." 
Avent,  "Modern  Essays." 
English  4a,  4b. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  in  acquiring 
an  appreciation  of  the  master-pieces  of   literature.     It  aims  to  encourage 
voluntary  reading  of  English  master-pieces,  and  modern  literature.    A  study 
is  made  of  types  of  literature  that  are  difficult  and  requiriie  careful  think- 
ing.    Bi-weekly  themes   are   required.     The   requirements   of   the    College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  are  covered  in  the  course. 
Texts :  "Minimum  College  Requirements  in  English." 
Shakespeare,   "Macbeth." 
Milton,  "Poems." 
Palgrave,   "Golden   Treasury." 
English  5a,  5b. — This  is  a  course  in  general  literature,  intended  to  develop 
the  ability  to  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  also  to  select  reading  in- 
telligently.    Time  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  best  literature  being 
published  today.     It  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  3ab 
and  4ab,  or  their  equivalent. 
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Mathematics 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  is  two-fold:  (1)  to  make  the  student  acquainted 
with  such  mathematical  methods  as  are  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  study  of 
other  subjects  and  particularly  in  practical  affairs,  and  (2)  to  give  him  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  advanced  mathematical  studies. 

Arithmetic. — -This    is  an   elementary   course   in   arithmetic   designed   for   the 
student  who  has  not  completed  his  elementary  school  training.     It  prepares 
a  student  to  continue  with  Algebra. 
Algebra   la,   lb. — The    essential    operations    of    algebra    to    quadratics    are 
covered.    The  emphasis  is  on  the  fundamental  principles. 
Text:  Wells  &  Hart,  "New  High  School  Algebra." 
Algebra  Ic,  Id. — This  course  is  designed  for  the  practical  man.     It  does  not 
aim  so  much  to  prepare  a  student  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements  as 
to  obtain  a  working  knowledge  of  .Algebra.     Application  is  made   to  the 
practical  problem  of  the  shop  and  factory. 

Text :  Nyberg,  "First  Course  in  Algebra." 
Algebra  2a,  2b. — This  course  completes  the  Elementary  Algebra  requirement 
and  the  student  is  prepared  for  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
examinations  in  Elementary  Algebra. 

Text :  Wells  &  Hart,  "New  High  School  Algebra." 
Geometry  la,  lb. — The  five  books  of  Plane  Geometry  are  studied.   The  numer- 
ous original  exercises  stimulate  the  power  to  reason  clearly  and  to  derive 
logical  proofs. 

Text :  Wells  &  Hart,  "Modern  Plane  Geometry." 
Geometry   Ic,   Id. — This  course  is  designed   for   the  practical  man.     It  goes 
with    Algebra    led    and   completes    a    practical    background    in    elementary 
mathematics.     Practical  application  of  geometrical  principals  are  stressed. 
Text :   Seymour,  "Plane  Geometry." 
Solid  Geometry  2a. — This  course  comprises  the  standard  theorems  in  solid  and 
spherical  geometry.     Stress  is  laid  upon  numerical  exercises  involving  men- 
suration of  solid  figures.     The  work  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who 
are  preparing  for  college. 

Text:  Durell,  "Solid  Geometry." 
Trigonometry  la. — Trigonometry  is  the  basic  study  for  the  accurate  measure- 
ment of  heights  and  distances  and  forces ;  for  the  astronomical  observation 
of  longitude  and  latitude ;  and  for  higher  mathematics  generally. 
Text :  Granville,  "Plane  Trigonometry." 


Foreign  Languages 

Latin  lab,  2ab. — .A.t  least  two  units  of  Latin  are  advisable,  not  only  for  pros- 
pective medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical  students,  but  for  all  others  who 
desire  to  learn  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  to  develop  clearness  and 
:  ccuracy  of  expression. 
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Texts:  Smith,  "Elementary  Latin." 

Place,  "Second  Year  Latin  with  Caesar." 

Fren'ch  lab,  2ab,  3ab. — French  is  used  as  the  "international  language"  because 
of  its  clear  and  precise  prose  style.  The  language  has  a  cultural  value  as 
it  adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  literature  and  to  the 
effectiveness  and  grace  of  conversation.  Thus  the  courses  in  French  are 
planned  with  the  purpose  of  giving  to  students  (1)  an  appreciative  compre- 
hension of  French,  both  as  literature  and  as  a  spoken  language;  and  (2)  a 
sufficient  knowledge  to  fit  them  for  advanced  work  in  higher  schools.  The 
essentials  of  the  grammar  are  mastered  by  continued  drill  and  constant  ap- 
plication. The  attainment  of  good  pronunciation  receives  careful  attention, 
and  from  the  beginning  the  student  is  trained  to  understand  spoken  French. 

Texts :  Aldrich  and  Foster,  "Elementary  French  Grammar." 
Kurz,  "Lectures  Pour  Tons." 
Bond,  "Review  Essentials." 
Camahan,  "French  Review  Grammar." 
Angier,  "Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier." 

Spanish  lab,  2ab. — Spanish  is  desirable  because  of  the  growing  import- 
ance of  the  commerce  of  our  country  with  the  South  American  republics, 
the  Philippines,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  The  man  who  knows  Spanish  will  have 
greater  opportunities  in  commercial  and  governmental  positions  than  one 
who  is  not  so  equipped.  As  in  French,  the  courses  are  planned  to  give  the 
student  a  speaking  as  well  as  a  reading  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

Texts :  Crawford,  "Spanish  Grammar." 

Luguiens,  "Elementary  Spanish  American  Reader." 
Borden,  "Leyendas  Historias  Mexicanas." 
Camahan  and  Seymour,  "Short  Spanish  Review  Grammar." 
Hill  and  Buceta,  "Antologia  de  Cuentos  Espaiioles." 

Itauan  lab,  2ab. — The  elementary  course  in  Italian  is  designed  to  give  the 
beginner  careful  training  in  the  elementary  principles  of  the  language. 
Sufficient  grammar  is  included  to  enable  the  student  to  master  the  com- 
mon, everyday  expressions  and  to  impart  to  him  a  general  reading  knowl- 
edge of  modern  Italian.  The  attainment  of  good  pronunciation  receives 
careful  attention,  and  from  the  beginning  the  student  is  trained  to  under- 
stand spoken  Italian. 

Texts :   Phelps,  "An  Italian  Grammar." 

Farina,  "Era  Le  corde  d'un  Contrabasso." 
Gaggio,  "Due  Commedie  Moderne." 

German  lab,  2ab. — German  is  forging  to  the  front  again,  vying  with  French 
and  Spanish  in  popularity  among  students.  It  is  an  important  language 
in  the  world  of  science  because  of  the  eminent  position  of  German  writers 
in  the  scientific  field. 

The  aim  of  the  first  year  is  to  enable  the  student  to  acquir'e  a  correct 
pronunciation,  to  gain  a  complete  mastery  of  fundamental  grammatical 
forms  and  principles,  and  to  get  a  vocabulary  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
read  simple  German  texts  intelligently.  The  second  year  includes  a  review 
of  the  first,  the  working  vocabulary  is  constantly  enlarged,  and  exercises 
both  in  composition  and  conversation  are  continued. 

Texts :  Meissner,  "A  German  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges." 
Corwin,  "English  and  German  Exercises." 
Pope,  "Writing  and  Speaking  German." 
Schurz,   "Lebenserinnerungen." 
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Social  Sciences 

Cmcs  la. — After  a  short  study  of  government  proper,  the  student  is  asked  to 
consider  such  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  present  day  as :  crime 
and  its  treatment,  socialism  and  social  reform,  labor  unions,  taxation,  in- 
terstate and  international  commerce,  and  prohibition.  Required  of  all  stu- 
dents for  graduation. 

Text :  Dunn,  "Community  Civics." 

American  History  2a,  2b. — A  careful  and  comprehensive  study  is  made  of 
United  States  History,  including  not  only  the  story  of  earlier  times,  but 
also  an  analysis  of  events  from  the  Civil  War  down  to  and  including  our 
own  times.  Special  reference  is  made  to  the  constitutional,  political,  and 
economic  development  of  the  nation. 
Text :  Muzzey,  "American  History." 

European  History  3a,  3b. — This  is  a  course  in  European  History,  embodying 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  modern  Europe,  including  England.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  development  of  the  great  races  of  today,  particularly  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic,  and  the  tendencies  that  resulted  in 
the  World  War. 

Text :  Hazen,  "Modern  Europe." 

English  HiSTORY_4a,  4b. — This  includes  a  study  of  the  development  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization,  and  of  the  growth  in  power  of  the  common  people. 
Text :  Andrews,  "Short  History  of  England." 

Economics  la,  lb. — No  one  can  escape  economic  contacts,  so  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  underlying  principles  of  economics  is  indispensable  to  business 
success.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  two-fold :  first,  to  lay  a  sound  foun- 
dation of  economic  theories  and  terminology  for  those  who  are  planning 
to  continue  their  studies  in  college ;  secondly,  to  give  the  student  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  complexity  of  modern  economic  problems  so  that  he  can 
participate  intelligently  in  their  solution. 

Text:  Williamson,  "Introduction  to  Economics." 

Economic  History  la. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  history  of 
such  matters  of  public  concern  as  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  manu- 
facturing and  agriculture,  currency  and   banking,  tariff,   labor,   transporta- 
tion and  communication,  and  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
Text :  Bogart,  "Economic  History  of  the  United  States." 


Natural  Sciences 

General  Science  la,  lb. — General  Science  gives  a  survey  of  the  vast  field  of 
natural  science,  with  special  attention  to  astronomy  and  to  some  of  the 
fundamental  relations  of  biology,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Students  inter- 
ested in  science  are  advised  to  continue  their  study  by  taking  one  of  the 
laboratory  courses. 

Text:  Snyder,  "General  Science." 

Physics  la,  lb. — Physics  is  the  study  of  gravitation,  water  power,  sound, 
light,  heat,  electricity,  etc.  The  course  aims  to  encourage  in  the  student  a 
habit  of  observation,  and  to  develop  his  ability  to  think  intelligently  about 
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simple  physical  facts,  many  of  which  are  observed  in  everyday  life.  This 
laboratory  course  is  intensely  "practical"  because  of  the  important  sub- 
jects covered. 

Texts :  Millikan  and  Gale,  "Practical  Physics." 

Miller,   "Progressive   Problems  in  Physics." 

Chemistry  la,  lb. — The  work  is  divided  between  lecture-room  discussion  and 
demonstration  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  facts  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry, on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  experimental  work  in  the  lab- 
oratory by  the  students  individually.  This  latter  is  closely  supervised,  and 
the  student  is  required  to  do  his  work  neatly,  observe  results  carefully,  and 
endeavor  to  reason  from  these  results  to  legitimate  conclusions.  He  must 
also  keep  systematic  records  of  this  work,  as  directed.  At  least  forty-five 
experiments  are  performed. 

Text :  Brownlee  and  others,  "Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry." 


Vocational  Subjects 

Business   Mathematics   lb. — This   is   a   review  of   Arithmetic  with   special 
emphasis  upon  practical  problems  in  business  transaction :  invoice,  discoimt, 
marking  goods,   commission,   stocks   and  bonds,   interest,   banking,   partner- 
ship, rapid  calculation,  and  short-cuts  used  in  the  counting  room. 
Text:  Edgerton  &  Bartholomew,  "Business   Mathematics." 

Bookkeeping  la,  lb. — This  course  is  primarily  an  introduction  to  Accounting 
and  a  preparation  for  more  advanced  study  of  the  subject.  It  treats  of  the 
fundamentals  of  Accounting  and  aims  to  prepare  the  student  to  handle  a  set 
of  books.  It  takes  up  journalizing,  posting,  trial  balance,  balance  sheet, 
opening  and  closing  entries,  and  introduces  the  use  of  business  papers  from 
which  both  entries  are  made.  A  general  knowledge  of  office  routine  is  also 
given.  The  student  may  progress  as  rapidly  as  his  ability  will  permit. 
Text:  Rowe,  "Bookkeeping  Outfit." 

Mechanical  Drawing  la,  lb.— This  course  is  of  an  elementary  nature  and  is 
intended  for  the  student  who  has  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  drawing 
instruments.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  selection  and  use  of  instruments, 
lettering,  geometrical  constructions,  revolved  and  auxiliary  views,  _  ortho- 
graphic projection,  intersections,  fastenings,  simple  plates  in  machine  de- 
tails, and  drafting  room  standards. 

Text:  Svensen,  "Essentials  of  Drafting." 

Mechanical  Drawing  2a,  2b.— This  course  contains  a  brief  review  of  the 
fundamentals  of  drafting,  which  is  followed  by  advanced  work  in  reading 
and  translating  drawing.  Detailed  and  assembly  drawings  of  machine 
parts  and  simple  machines  are  made  from  free-hand  sketches  and  other 
data.  The  course  should  develop  the  ability  to  visualize,  and  give  a  thor- 
ough foundation  for  the  study  of  machine  design. 
Text:  Svensen,  "Essentials  of  Drafting." 

Architectural  Drawing  la,  lb. — An  elementary  course  in  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  architectural  drawing  including  geometrical  construc- 
tion, orthographic  projection,  isometric  drawing,  architectural  moundings. 
and' the  Roman  alphabet.  House  plans  and  elevation,  details  of  practical 
frame,  masonry,  and  wood  construction  are  included.  A  preliminary  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  drawing  is  desirable. 
Text:  Fields,  "Architectural  Drawing." 

Note:  Advanced  vocational  courses  can  be  taken  in  New  Haven  College 
in  the  fields  of  Business  and  Engineering.^  See  the  New  Haven  College 
Guide  to  Business  and  Engineering  Education. 
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REGULATIONS 

Admission 

Any  young  man  of  good  moral,  character,  regardless  of  creed  or  nationality, 
may  enjoll  in  the  School,  provided  he  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  hav- 
ing completed  his  elementary  training. 

Boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  young  men  who  do  not  need  to  work 
should  not  enter  an  evening  school,  but  should  attend  a  day  public  high  school. 

Transfer   of   Credits 

Students  who  have  earned  credits  in  another  high  school  should  have  these 
sent  direct  to  the  Registrar  of  the  New  Haven  Preparatory  School  as  soon  as 
possible  after  deciding  to  enroll.  These  credits  will  be  accepted  subject  to  the 
following  conditions : 

1.  Credits  from  all  regularly  approved  high  schools  vi^ill  be  accepted  at  full 
value.  However,  in  order  to  graduate  and  secure  a  high  school  diploma, 
the  student  must  complete  at  least  four  units  of  work  in  the  New  Haven 
Preparatory  School  and  fulfill  the  graduation  requirements. 

2.  Only  three  credits  earned  by  the  passing  of  entrance  examinations  con- 
ducted by  universities  will  be  accepted  as  counting  toward  a  diploma. 

3.  Credits  secured  by  taking  university  entrance  examinations  will  not  be 
accepted  in  subjects  in  which  the  student  has  at  any  time  enrolled  in 
New  Haven  Preparatory  School.  Also,  all  credits  in  English  must  be 
earned  by  regular  class  room  work. 


Class  Rank 

Students  are  classified  in  September  of  each  year  on  the  basis  of  units  of 
credit  as  follows : 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Freshman    0  to    2^  units  0      to    4  units 

Sophomore     3  to    6^  units  4^  to    8  units 

Junior     7  to  W/2  units  ^Yz  to  12  units 

Senior    11  to  16       units  12^  to  16  units 

Summer  School  students  are  classified  on  the  second  semester  basis. 

Graduation  exercises  are  held  only  in  June  of  each  year  at  the  end  of  the 
second  semester.  Students  whose  work  has  been  completed  at  the  end  of  either 
the  summer  term  or  the  first  semester  must  be  registered  in  the  .school  during 
the  semester  before  graduation.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  carrying  a 
subject  if  the  graduation  requirements  have  been  met. 

Attendance 

It  is  highly  important  that  students  start  on  the  opening  day  of  school. 
Late  entrance  counts  as  absence  from  class.  To  secure  credit  for  any  course 
a  student  may  not  be  absent  more  than  ten  class  sessions.  Should  a  student's 
absences  exceed  ten,  he  must  make  up  the  excess  absences  by  additional  class 
attendance,  or  by  private  tutoring  under  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  forfeit 
credit  for  the  course.  The  privilege  of  making  up  excess  absences  is  given  only 
to  those  students  who  have  been  absent  on  legitimate  grounds  and  are  in  such 
sta*-  ling  that  work  missed  can  be  made  up  with  some  expectation  of  their 
passing  the  course. 
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Regular  attendance  is  expected  of  all  students.  In  case,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  absent,  the  student  should  make  it  a  point  to  inform  his  in- 
structors of  the  reason  for  absence  and  request  the  privilege  of  making  up 
work  missed. 

Tutoring 

Students  who  have  excess  absence  to  make  up  or  who  desire  extra  instruc- 
tion can  arrange  for  private  tutoring  with  instructors.  When  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  entered  into,  it  should  be  reported  to  the  School  office.  The  charge 
for  private  tutoring  is  $2.00  per  hour.  Payment  is  made  by  the  student  to  the 
Bursar. 


Grading    System 

Scholastic  achievement  is  indicated  by  the  grades  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F.  F  in- 
dicates failure.  A  failing  grade  means  that  the  instructor  considers  it  neces- 
sary for  the  student  to  repeat  the  course.  Failures,  therefore,  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  taking  second  examinations. 

Students  in  fair  standing  who,  for  some  legitimate  reason,  have  been  un- 
able to  complete  a  course  by  the  close  of  the  semester,  may  be  marked  "incom- 
plete" by  the  instructor.  Such  a  mark  permits  the  student  to  register  pro- 
visionally in  the  next  higher  course.  Work  left  incomplete  must  be  made  up 
in  the  first  semester  following  the  semester  in  which  the  "incomplete"  is  in- 
curred. Unless  this  is  done,  the  incomplete  becomes  a  "failure"  and  the  stu- 
dent must  repeat  the  course  to  secure  credit. 

The  student  must  take  the  initiative  in  removing  his  "incomplete"  by  con- 
sulting the  instructor  of  the  course  or  the  Principal  as  to  what  is  required. 

Reports 

Reports  are  issued  to  the  student  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Warning  grades 
are  given  out  at  the  middle^  of  each  term  which  allows  the  student  to  check 
up  his  work.  Students  may  at  any  time  learn  their  standing  from  their  indi- 
vidual instructors. 

Examinations 

Students  are  absolutely  required  to  take  final  examinations  to  secure  credit. 

Students  when  obliged  by  reasons  beyond  their  control  to  be  absent  from 
a  required  examination  must  take  a  special  examination  for  which  the  regu- 
lar private  tutoring  fee  must  be  paid,  if  extra  time  on  the  part  of  an  instruc- 
tor is  required.    The  usual  fee  is  $2.00. 

Students  who  fail  in  a  required  examination  are  not  permitted  to  take  a 
second  examination  in  order  to  change  their  ^rade  or  to  secure  a  second  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  the  course.  No  credit  is  given  on  the  mere  taking  of  examina- 
tions in  the  New  Haven  Preparatory  School. 

Matriculation   Fee 

Payment  of  a  matriculation  fee  is  required  of  all  students  upon  their  initial 
application  for  admission  to  the  New  Haven  Preparatory  School,  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  subjects  pursued.  This  fee  is  payable  but  once  and  will  be 
refunded  if  the  applicant  is  refused  admission  by  the  Board  of  Admissions. 
The  fee  also  covers  admission  to  the  New  Haven  College  at  the  completion 
of  work  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

Matriculation    Fee     $5.00 
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Registration  Fee 

Any  student  who  has  once  matriculated  in  New  Haven  Preparatory  School 
is  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00  upon  re-enrollment.  This  fee  ap- 
plies on  tuition. 

Registration    Fee    $5.00 

Tuition  Fees 

Semester  Tuition  Fees:  These  are  based  on  the  number  of  hours  of  work 
taken. 

When  paid  within  the  first  week  of  the  semester,  they  are  as  follows : 

1  subject,  3  hours  per  week   (16  weeks) $15.00 

2  subjects,  3  hours  per  week  (16  weeks) 30.00 

3  subjects,  3  hours  per  week   (16  weeks) 40.00 

4  subjects,  3  hours  per  week  (16  weeks) 50.00 

Semester  Laboratory  Fees:  These  include  both  the  laboratory  fee  and  the 

extra  tuition  charge  for  laboratory  work. 

Physics     $10.00 

Chemistry  (includes  breakage  fee  of  $1.00) 15.00 

Other  Fees: 

Fee  for  high  school  diploma  upon  graduation $5.00 

Cash   Payments 

Cash  payments  are  due  within  the  first  week  of  school.  If  such  payments 
are  not  made  within  the  cash  period,  they  become  extended  payments,  the 
terms  of  which  are  stated  below.  For  students  entering  after  the  beginning 
of  the  semester,  the  extended  payment  charge  will  be  effective  one  week  from 
the  date  of  enrollment. 

Extended  Payment   Plan 

Students  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  pay  the  full  tuition  at  the  beginning 
of  the  semester  may  pay  their  tuition  in  bi-weekly  or  monthly  installments,  but 
the  first  payment  must  be  made  during  the  opening  week  of  the  semester.  To 
cover  the  cost  of  records  and  collection,  a  ten  per  cent  additional  charge  is 
added  to  the  balance  unpaid  after  the  first  week. 

Expenses  for  Books  and  Materials 

Students  buy  their  own  books  and  supplies.  The  instruments  used  in 
Mechanical  Drawing  are  also  furnished  by  the  students  themselves.  All  books 
and  supplies  used  in  the  school  may  be  obtained  from  the  Yale  Co-op  on  Elm 
Street. 

Scholarship  and  Loans 

A  number  of  industries  and  public  service  companies  have  adopted  scholar- 
ship plans  whereby  their  employees  are  encouraged  to  enroll  for  courses  in  the 
New  Haven  Preparatory  School,  tuition  in  whole  or  in  part  being  defrayed 
by  the  companies  upon  evidence  of  the  attainment  of  satisfactory  grades  in 
their  courses. 

A  loan  fund  is  maintained  by  the  New  Haven  Preparatory  School  avail- 
able to  worthy  students  whose  financial  condition  would  normally  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  pursue  or  complete  courses  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

Yale  University  awards  a  number  of  scholarships  each  year  to  high  school 
gra''jates  of  New  Haven.  These  "scholars  are  selected  from  those  who  have 
passed  entrance  examinations  for  admission,  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  qual- 
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ity  of  work  done,  strength  of  character,  promise  and  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance." Applicants  must  have  the  endorsement  of  the  faculty.  Applications 
should  be  made  before  May  1st  of  each  year. 


Withdrawals   and   Refunds 

(1)  After  a  student  is  transferred  out  of  the  city  by  his  firm,  or  is  obliged, 
for  other  reasons  beyond  his  control,  to  remove  from  the  city  permanently, 
the  tmused  portion  of  the  tuition  may  be  refunded.  In  all  such  cases,  howevier, 
an  application  for  the  refund,  written  from  the  place  to  which  the  student  has 
withdrawn  and  accompanied  by  a  statement  from  the  management  of  the  firm 
or  from  the  parents,  must  be  presented  within  a  month  of  the  last  class  attend- 
ance. Refunds  are  made  through  the  Director's  office  and  require  a  period  of 
three  weeks  from  the  time  application  is  made. 

(2)  Refunds  are  made  in  case  of  illness  only  upon  certification  of  the  at- 
tending physician  that  the  illness  is  chronic  or  likely  to  prevent  the  student's 
resumption  of  school  work  for  several  years.  In  all  other  cases  of  withdrawal 
because  of  illness,  a  credit  slip  for  the  unused  portion  of  the  tuition  is  issued. 
This  will  be  accepted  to  apply  on  tuition  fees  in  any  of  the  Departments  of 
New  Haven  College. 

(3)  A  credit  slip  is  also  issued  in  cases  of  withdrawals  for  reasons  other 
than  the  above,  provided  these  are  beyond  the  student's  control  and  could  not 
have  been  anticipated  by  him.  In  such  cases  also  a  written  application  for 
withdrawal  and  tuition  credit  must  be  made  within  a  month  of  the  last  class 
attendance. 

(4)  In  computing  the  amount  of  cash  refund  or  tuition  credit,  the  date 
upon  which  the  application  is  received  by  the  Office  will  be  used.  In  all  cases 
of  refund  or  credit  given,  the  student  will  be  charged  pro  rata  for  the  period 
of  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  semester  to  the  time  that  his  application  for 
withdrawal  is  received. 

(5)  Cancellation  of  unpaid  tuition  is  made  only  when  adequate  reasons 
are  presented  by  the  student  proving  his  inability  to  continue  with  his  studies. 
Here,  too,  the  date  upon  which  the  application  is  received  by  the  Office  will  be 
used  in  computing  the  pro  rata  charge. 

(6)  Registration  in  the  School  carries  with  it  the  definite  understanding 
that  the  student  is  willing  to  subscribe  to  all  its  rules  and  regulations.  For 
failure  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  or  for  any  conduct  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  ideals  of  the  School,  a  student  may  be  suspended  or  expelled 
without  refund  of  tuition. 


